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OUR DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


Most of the nations of antiquity sent ambassadors 

with important messages to neighbouring nations. 

Such were the Greek presbeis, and the Roman 

legati. The latter were paid by the state, but were 

entitled to make certain demands from the pro- 
vincials in their progress through a Roman province. 
| These envoys, however, were only employed on 
extraordinary occasions. Resident ambassadors 
do not seem to have been introduced till the 
fifteenth century, by Ferdinand V. of Spain. In 
| England, in the time of Henry VIII., they were 
called orators. 
The word diplomacy comes from a Greek root 
signifying anything doubled or folded, particularly 
| referring to a document issued on a solemn occasion. 
It is now used to express the art of conducting 
negotiations and arranging treaties between nations. 
Public or international law furnishes the principles 
of diplomacy. The science of the knowledge of 
ancient documents of a public or political nature 
is called diplomatics, and is derived from the same 
Toot. 

Diplomatic agents are divided into four classes : 
1, Ambassadors, legates, and nuncios; 2. Envoys 
extraordinary, and ministers plenipotentiary ; 3. 
Envoys, ministers, and others accredited to sove- 
reigns ; 4. Chargés d'affaires. 

The Earl of Clarendon, in August and September 
1869, sent circular despatches to Her Majesty’s 
representatives in our thirty diplomatic establish 
ments, requesting information on the alterations 
carried out in the service since Earl Russell’s 
circular despatch of October 25, 1860, and the 
committee of the House of Commons in 1861, 
respecting the examination of attachés, the period 
during which their services should remain unpaid, 
their nomination as secretaries, and necessary 
expenditure: also comparative statements of the 
cost of living at the present time and in 1850, 
from which a judgment may be formed of the 
comparative purchasing value of the salaries 
assigned to Her Majesty’s diplomatic servants, and 
what it would have been in 1850; and further, 


information on the diplomatic services of other 
governments, with the salaries and allowances of 
their chiefs. These Reports have been recently 
printed, and’ we propose in the present paper 
making such selections from them as may enable 
our readers to understand more fully our diplomatic 
relations with foreign nations. At the same time, 
they must not forget that our diplomatists are 
telling their own story, and that the advocates of 
what is called ‘ open diplomacy’ do not admit the 
efficiency of our present system, and object to its 
extravagant cost. 

Sir H. Howard of Munich says the result of his 
experience of upwards of forty years in the service 
is, that it is not always the most learned and 
studious man who makes the best diplomatic 
employé ; but the man who, besides having received 
a good general education, and possessing certain 
indispensable specific knowledge and acquirements, 
unites intelligence with tact and judgment, and 
who is disposed to mix in general society, and is 
thus enabled to extend his practical knowledge of 
the world, and to learn the art of dealing with 
men. He thinks it would be only fair, now that 
an examination is imposed upon candidates for 
admission into the diplomatic service, that the 
present class of unpaid attachés should receive 
some small subvention, by way of remuneration for 
their services, in the same way as the junior clerks 
of the Foreign Office are indemnified. The proba- 
tionary service of attachés is four years, during 
which period they must have been employed for 
six months in the Foreign Office, and must have 
resided at one of Her Majesty’s embassies or 
missions abroad, or have been actually employed at 
the Foreign Office for such a time as in the aggre- 
gate will make up a further period of three years; 
thus leaving six months’ nominal leave. This 
period of leave is much restricted, when we consider 


| that the time occupied by their official journeys is 


not taken into account. The probationary service 
of four years might with advantage be reduced to 
three. The nomination of attachés as second and 
third secretaries, and the granting of commissions 
to them, which Sir H. Howard urged on Lord | 
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Russell in 1860, has worked Well, Se ca | 
junior members of the service to apply themselv 

cheerfully and sériously to their official duties, 
besides holding out an inducement to such men of 


‘talent as were formerly deterred. from entering 


the service on account of its uncertainty, to embrace 
it as a profession. 

Ambassadors and ministers are allowed sixty 
days’ leave of absence annually; but secretaries 
of embassy and leggtion are allowed to run 
two years’ leave into one, which, at present, 
ambassadors and “ministers are not. At distant 
posts also, the outward and homeward journeys 
swallow up nearly the whole of the sixty days. 
Sir A. Paget of Florence cannot see why young 
mien coming into the service are to be put upon 
an entirely different footing from those who enter 
any other profession ; why, in short, we are to 
make use of an attaché for four years without 
giving him any remuneration whatever, and at the 
end of that time, subject him to great expense in 
preparing for a second examination, for which 
circumstances not within his own control may 
have made it impossible for him to find necessary 
time to study. Respecting an entire alteration in 
the whole system of diplomacy advocated by some, 
he points out that many cases arise entailing the 
assumption of much responsibility, and requiring 
great discrimination, tact, and conciliation, and 
they ate capable of management on the spot now, 
because the rank of Her Majesty’s diplomatic 
servants guarantees to them an immediate recep- 
tion and attention to their representations on the 
part of the foreign ministers with whom they 
have to deal. Any other system would, in the 
end, be more expensive, and wholly insufficient for 
carrying out the objects for which diplomacy was 
instituted. Her Majesty's government is kept 
acquainted with the general tendency of the policy 
of foreign countries by the British representative 
mixing with the society of the country, by meeting 
in social intercourse its leading men, by inviting 
them to congregate in his own house. The foreign 
policy of England consists in the promotion of 
harmony and good understanding between nations, 
and this can be better promoted by men whose 
whole lives have been devoted to the study of 
foreign politics, laws, and character, in different 
parts of the world. 

Mr Percy Ffrench, the chargé d’affaires at Madrid, 
says he knows of few subjects upon which people 
in England who have no connection with the 
Foreign Office are so ignorant as the machinery of 
diplomacy. Diplomatic servants are supposed to 
be over-paid and under-worked. The expenses of 
existence in every capital with which he is ac- 
quainted have doubled and trebled since 1848, 
The calls made upon the purses of the body are 
very numerous in the shape of subscriptions, 
charities, and donations to court and other servants. 
He considers it would be absolutely impossible for 
any junior member of diplomacy to live upon his 
pay ; and for this reason, he cannot be considered 


in the same light with employés in the public 
offices in England, who have their fixed residences, 
and from whom so little is comparatively expected 
socially. Mr Ffrench concludes by saying that*he 
considers the House of Commons might be im- 
pressed with the fact, that diplomacy is not entirely | 
that bed of roses and idleness so often imagined, 
and that: the attaché or secretary whose most 
arduous duties were supposed to be those of leading 
a cotillon, is of as extinct a race as the megatherium 
or the ichthyosaurus. 

Mr Bonar, in his Report, remarks that in 
former years, when the period of unpaid attaché- | 
ship was unlimited, not unfrequent instances 
could be cited of young men toiling ten or 
twelve years in that first grade, and then aban- 
doning in despair a profession to which, with- 
out the slightest compensation, the best and most 
hopeful years of their lives had been devoted. 
He thinks the whole character and prospect of the 
service has changed to the advantage of the public 
servant, by the alteration which fixed a limit to 
the probationary service of the attaché. But a 
line is drawn cting remuneration. As before 
observed, the diplomatic candidate does not receive 
a salary, as the candidate for a government office, 
when his public duties commence. Mr Bonar 
thinks that in the examination the acquirement 
of Latin is placed at too high a standard of 
perfection, for, practically, a portion of the 
time now necessary to attain the high standard 
required in this language might be devoted with | 
greater advantage to other studies. A univer- | 
sity degree, accompanied by certificates of the | 
requisite proficiency in foreign languages, should | 
be allowed to stand in the place of further | 
examination. Mr Bonar does not prefer a foreign 
education, as that would render the candidate deti- 
cient in those English qualities which are essential 
for our diplomatic servants. 

Respecting the heads of missions, Mr Elliot (of 
Constantinople) thinks their salaries are sufficient 
to allow them to live in a suitable manner, though 
the higher the post occupied the more difficult will 
this be found. A minister will not be able to | 
indulge in expensive tastes. If he takes to collect- 
ing manuscripts, works of art, or antiquities—if he 
has to pay off former debts, or make a provision 
for his family, he will doubtless find the salary 
insufficient. But the junior branches, he says, are 
now suffering from a hopeless ———- of pro- 
motion, no less disheartening to themselves than 
injurious to the service, and against which it has 
become indispensable to find a remedy. There are 
now between eighty-five and ninety secretaries and 
attachés dependent for promotion upon the vacan- 
cies to be made by some twenty-four ambassadors 
and ministers, and eight chargé d’affaires and 
consuls-general. The senior secretaries of embassy 
and legation, second secretaries, and third secre- 
taries, have all been ten years and upwards in their 
respective classes, which, with respect to what may 
be expected before they become ministers, would 
seem to indicate a total service of thirty years in the 
junior branches. But bad as this is, their prospect | 
is in reality still worse ; and at the present rate of | 
promotion, the junior attaché must count upon | 
remaining fifteen instead of ten years in each class; 
so that supposing he entered the service at twenty- 
one (the earliest permitted age), he is not likely 
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OUR DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


to become secretary of legation before ‘fifty, nor 
minister before he is fifty-six. In no service but ours 
is marriage permitted to the juniors unrestrictedly. 
#Lord Bloomfield, in his Report from Vienna, 
advises the appointment of regular translators, 
He states that our embassy there ‘has been engaged 
for some years past in the negotiation of a commer- 
cial treaty with the Austrian government. The 
Austrian correspondence on this subject is one 
mass of commercial phraseology and technical 
terms, so altogether exceptional, that it is perfectly 
possible for a person to be thoroughly familiar 
with German literature, and to speak the language 
fluently, yet never to have heard one of those terms, 
and to be entirely ignorant of their peculiar 
technical meaning. A second or third secretary, 
arriving at a great embassy, finding himself sud- 
denly expected to translate it accurately, would be 
placed at an immense disadvantage. Lord Bloom- 
field says it must not be forgotten that our present 
second and third secretaries are our future ministers 
and ambassadors, and therefore it is most desirable 
that they should improve to the utmost every 
opportunity offered to them by their official position 
of cultivating their minds and enlarging their 
experience. He deprecates the idea of treating 
the junior members of an embassy as so many 
mere Chancery drudges. It is necessary that they 
should mix creditably and intelligently in the 
society of those countries where they are officially 
resident, and that they should make themselves 
well acquainted with the political constitution and 
national characteristics, and also with the eminent 
personages to whose intercourse their official 
position admits them. 

Sir Andrew Buchanan, from St Petersburg, 
writes, that formerly a knowledge of the language 
of the country was of little or no use to a diplo- 
matic agent at St Petersburg; but the change 
which is taking place in the social and political 
system of the empire, the rapid development of 
Russian literature, and the daily increasing influ- 
ence of the press, render it highly expedient that 
the language should be more generally known 
among Her Majesty’s diplomatic servants. The 
salary of our ambassador to Russia, previous to the 
reduction of the embassy to a mission, was L.10,000 
ayear. It is now a mission with L.7800 a year. 

We now come to an interesting part of our 
subject, namely, the comparative cost of living in 
foreign capitals at the present time and in 1850. 

Lord Bloomfield says that the purchasing value 
of money has diminished at Vienna proportionally 
more than in any other capital during the last ten 
years. House-rent is now double what it was 
twenty years ago; so also carriages, horses, and 
furniture ; and the cost of living generally 70 or 80 
per cent. more than in 1850. At Munich, some 
things have increased 60 to 70 per cent. An 
unmarried secretary of legation is obliged to spend 
between L.500 and L.600 a year there. Mr Wynd- 
ham, the second secretary to Her Majesty’s legation 
at Brussels, with a salary of L.250, is obliged to 
spend L.1370 per annum, not including clothing, 
furniture, or miscellaneous expenses. He does not 
entertain. The unpaid attaché there spends L.325 
a year. Mr Lumley says it would be difficult to 
find any city in Europe in which a more extra- 
ordinary change has taken place, as regards the 
expenses of housekeeping, carriages, furniture, and 
the manner of entertaining; especially with refer- 


ehee to the numerous dinners which are 
Brussels, and are of a most sumptuous and 
nature—a change to be attributed to the con 

and. rapid communication with Paris, and the 
influence of French habits of luxury. Since 1850, 
the price of house-rent has increased in Brussels 
62 per cent., meat 50 per cent. Mr Lumley sa: 
that though Brussels has become too ve for 
the poorer class of British subjects mts used to 
reside there for the purpose of economy, it is still 
one of the best and cheapest. places in. Europe for 
the purposes of education, attracting many English 
families to this capital. 

Mr G. B. Mathew says there are very few, if any, 
capitals where the cost of official life is not now 
higher than it is in London ; and in all transatlantic 

osts it is very far greater. The present cost of 
iving in Rio de Janeiro is more than double what 
it was in 1850. Since that date, the city has been 
paved, and a class of carriages and horses, former! 
unknown there, are now considered indispensable 
in any well-kept establishment ; but the introduc- 
tion of these equipages, and thorough-bred horses 
from the Cape of Good Hope, have fully quadrupled 
the expense of carriages and horses, L.1000 in 
England goes as far as L.2000 in Rio. A junior 
member of the legation has to spend nearly L.800 
a year. 

The Reports from Guatemala (Central America) 
and Bogota (Columbia) shew great increase in the 
expense of living. At the former place, Mr Corbett 
had to pay L.300 a year for a small house. Lord 
Lyons states that living in Paris has, since 1850, 
more than doubled. Mr Ward, writing from 
Hamburg, says, that in that city the rich mer- 
chants and bankers have become much fonder of 
displaying their wealth than was formerly the case. 
They have both town and country houses, keep 
handsome equipages, with many horses and ser- 
vants, giving entertainments which rival those of 
London and Paris in the excellence of the cookery 
and the variety and costliness of the wines. The 
dress of the ladies has become highly extravagant, 
and many of them wear diamonds in a profusion 
which, in other countries, would scarcely be dis- 

layed except at court. The general expense of 
tes in Florence is nearly treble what it was in 
1850. Mr Macdonell and Mr Sartoris, attached to 
the embassy at Buenos Ayres, paid L.312 per 
annum for a very small house. The expenses of 
the latter (who is unpaid) amount to about L.550 
ayear. In this place, wages of domestic servants, 
since 1850, have doubled ; house-rent, carriages, 
horses, trebled. Good European furniture was the 
exception, now the rule. A family spending 
L.3000 a year in 1850, would require at least 
L.6000 to live in the same style. 

Lord A. Loftus, from Berlin, referring to the 
sixth resolution of the House of Commons respect- 
ing embassy-houses, suggests that houses should be 
taken by the government for a term of years for 
embassies. The reception-rooms should, he con- 
siders, be furnished at the expense of government, 
for this outlay falls very heavy on each ambassador. 
The reception-rooms at the French embassy and 
the Russian mission at Berlin were furnished by 
their respective governments ; while Lord A. Loftus 

vaid L.4000 to furnish the apartments he occupies. 
fe considers that L.300 a year in 1837 in Berlin 
would be barely represented by L.500 a year now. 
House-rent has doubled in price, The style of 
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living among the society in which the members of 
the diplomatic body are in the habit of mixing has 
become of late years much more costly. There is 
no court in Europe more magnificently kept up 
than at Berlin. 5 has taken the place of 
simplicity, and this is more especially the case as 
regards ladies’ dresses. The court gives six balls 
every winter, besides other festivities to which the 
corps diplomatique are invited, and the ladies vie 
with pm other in toilets to as great an extent as 
in Paris. The population of the city has risen to 
750,000 souls; and commerce and industry have 
been developed in a like proportion. The different 
diets’ meetings draw a great part of the provincial 
nobility into the city. Before 1848, Berlin had 
the listless habits of a royal Residenz; after that, the 
stir of an ambitious manufacturing and commercial 
centre. 

Mr Odo Russell, our minister in Rome, says the 
general style of living there is more than twice as 
expensive as in 1850. He facetiously remarks 
he has been his own staff for eleven years, and 
cannot possibly do with less in future. 

Respecting the cost of living in St Petersburg, 
Sir A. Buchanan says that it has doubled since 
1850. He pays his coachman L.110 as wage and 
board-wages. In no capital in Europe is the expen- 
diture on ladies’ dresses carried to a greater extent, 
or more lavish expenses incurred in entertainments 
given by the court and the leading members of 
society. 

Mr J. Hume Burnley, chargé d’affaires at Dresden, 
says he is living at the rate of L.2000 a year, on a 
salary of L.950. He says, larger parties, and with 
more — adjuncts than formerly, are now 
given. Rich bankers and traders who have made 
their fortunes in Chemnitz and other towns come 
to Dresden to reside, and spend their money freely. 

Mr Gordon writes of Stuttgart that the require- 
ments of society, in every branch of luxury, such 
as dinners, balls, parties of every description, apart- 
ments and furniture, horses and carriages, servants 
and liveries, and, lastly, ladies’ dresses, have in- 
creased during the last ten years very consider- 
ably indeed, and most especially since the accession 
to the throne of the present king, and His Majesty’s 
Russian consort, Queen Olga, whose influence in 
this respect makes itself very strongly felt, and has 
induced habits of expense and luxury on the above 
points among the native court society of this 
capital which were previously totally unknown. 
The town was formerly thought to be a cheap place 
in Germany, but now it is dearer-than Munich. 

The total of salaries to our ambassadors amounts 
to almost L.141,000, with an allowance for house- 
rent. The highest salary is that of Paris, L.10,000, 
and L.1200 for the secretary. The chief others 
are—Vienna, L.9200; St Petersburg, L.9000 ; 
Constantinople, L.8000; Berlin, L.8000; Pekin, 
L.6000 ; Florence, L.5600; Washington, L.5600 ; 
Madrid, L.5500 ; Teheran, Persia, L.5000 ; Lisbon, 
L.4400; Rio de Janeiro, 1.4700; Brussels, Co- 

nhagen, the Hague, Munich, and Yedo, each 

4000 ; Stockholm, 1.3400; Athens, L.3800 ; 
Bern, L.2800 ; Rome, L.1000. 

We now select from the various Reports notes 
on the diplomatic services of other countries. 

The French embassies, thirty in number, cost 
L.131,700 per annum. The London embassy has 
L.12,200, of which sum the ambassador has 
L.11,000. The ambassador at St Petersburg has 


L.12,000 ; and on special occasions, when he is 
called upon to entertain the emperor and the 
imperial family, as lately on the marriage of the 
Princess of Leuchtenberg, he is reimbursed for the | 
expenditure incurred. The staff of the French | 
legation at the Bavarian court is more numerous 
than that of Her Majesty’s mission. 

The twenty-one Austrian diplomatic establish- 
ments cost that country L.76,884 per annum. 
Their ambassador to England receives L.7810, and 
the councillor of embassy L.720. The French 
ambassador and staff receive L.10,090. 

The total cost of the twenty-seven embassies and 
missions of the Prussian government is L.83,110, 
The ambassador in London has about L.6450. The 
allowances of the Prussian ambassadors at Paris 
and St Petersburg are about the same. 

The Italian minister in Russia, after an experi- 
ence of two years, requested to be sent back to 
Berlin, as he found his allowance of L.5400 a year 
inadequate to meet his expenditure. 

The Russian ambassador in London receives 
L.7880 ; and the Turkish at the same court, L.5385, 
The American minister in England has L.3591, 
with other allowances. There is a strong feeling 
in America that the diplomatic service should be 
on a permanent footing, and become a bond fide 
— It is understood that a bill will be 

rought into Congress during the next session with | 
a view to assimilate the United States diplomatic 
service to that of Great Britain. 

The Danish embassies to eight countries cost 
L.18,000 ; that to London, L.2927. The Belgian 
minister receives L.2320; and Belgium has diplo- | 
matic missions in sixteen countries, The Portu- 
guese legation in London costs the government 
1.4072; and their whole service (thirteen stations), 
L.26,513. TheGreek minister here has about L.1500 
a year, and has one secretary. The only permanent 
legation of the Hellenic government is the one at 
Constantinople, the pay of which for the minister | 
is L.1963. There is no diplomatic profession, pro- | 
perly so called, in Switzerland ; consequently, there | 
is no diplomatic body, in the correct sense of the 
term. ‘The permanent Swiss legations are limited 
to four, accredited to the governments of Austria, 
Italy, France, and North and South Germany. 

Several of the Spanish inissions in Europe have 
been temporarily abolished: These measures of 
temporary reform have been imperative, owing to 
an empty exchequer and ruined finances. Signor 
Silvela says these measures are to last only until 
the re-establishment of Spain’s financial equili- 
brium. 

Respecting the diplomatic force of the Church 
of Rome, bishops can only become nuncios. Their 
salaries vary from L.2600 to L.800 a year, and were 
charged on the pope’s Civil List, but are now 
paid out of the collection of Peter's Pence in the 
countries to which they are respectively accredited. 
They are not entitled to pensions or retiring allow- 
ances, but are generally promoted to higher offices 
in the church. The secretaries, cancelliers, &c., 
are paid out of the salaries, but they are allowed 
house-rent. Their property qualification is that of 
every monsignore—namely, about L.300a year. Mr 
Odo Russell says the pope’s diplomatic staff is one 
of the best organised in the world ; and the archives 
of the Vatican give ample proof of the efficiency of 
papal nuncios and legates. The great advantage 
they enjoy over all other diplomatists in the 
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—_* MRS WIMBUSH’S REVENGE. 


pursuit of information is the assistance they derive 
from the clergy of the countries to which they are 
accredited. 


MRS WIMBUSH’S REVENGE. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Poor Mrs Marrables! So young too—only six- 
and-thirty, and very little the worse for wear. A 
widow with the bloom of youth still upon her 
cheeks (spiteful people who aged faster went so far 
as to say Mrs Marrables’ bloom was like the manna 
of the Israelites—‘ new every morning ’—but this 
was malice), flaxen hair, gray-blue eyes ; a small- 
boned woman with a downy skin; and a figure, 
just plump and no more, which would wear for ever 
without spreading to obesity or criddling up into 
wrinkles, She had a daughter of eighteen, by 
name Matilda, less young, in proportion to her 
years, than herself. It is no affectation to say that 
the two women would pass anywhere for sisters— 
Mrs Marrables as the elder by at most four or five 
years. A stranger would really be incredulous as 
to the relationship between them being that of 
mother and daughter. Such a mistake, when it is 
made in favour of a woman who is old and looks 
it, is said to be not unpleasant to the omnivorous 
appetite for flattery developed in some of the sex 
by advancing years ; but to Mrs Marrables it was 
most embarrassing. She was not old ; she did not 
look it; and the explanation involved made the 
stranger suspect her of being older than she really 
was. But for this, Mrs Marrables might have 
married long before. She was never invited out 
without her daughter; and whenever any eligible 
gentleman began to pay her the slightest attention, 
some dear friend or other would be certain to 
whisper: ‘ That is Matilda’s mother ;’ and of course 
there was an end of it. 

It must not be concealed that mother and 
daughter did not ‘hit it’ very well together. 
Mrs Marrables resented her daughter’s very exist- 
ence; while Matilda could not but be scandalised 
at having so youthful a mother. It was plain to 
Mrs Marrables that, in order to her own success 
in life, her daughter must be got rid of. People 
who arrive at such a determination in novels, too 
often resort to crime to remove a person from their 
path. But Mrs Marrables went to church twice 
every Sunday. At last she married Matilda out 
of her way to one Mr Wimbush, a most respect- 
able retired corn-merchant of Highgate. Poor Mrs 
Marrables!] How basely did Matilda return her 
kindness. Twelve months after her marriage, 
everybody read in the Times, ‘ The wife of Jethro 
Wimbush, Esq., of a daughter. This was too 
much, A grandmother at thirty-six! A youthful, 
singing, waltzing grandmother, whose very youth- 
fulness, taken in conjunction with a not unnatural 
desire to get married again, became a reproach in 
the eyes of all right-thinking people. 

‘My dear, she is a grandmother,’ women would 
say to one another; ‘and how deceitful of her it 
is to look so young.’ 

‘Carries three generations remarkably well,’ said 
the men ; ‘ but you know, old fellow, she’ must be 
jolly old’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Seventeen years passed away, and still Mrs Mar- 
tables, to the scandal of everybody, was as young 


p, 


as ever, or nearly so, to all appearance, and as 
single as ever. In years she was fifty-three, and of 
course ought to have dressed for the part. But 
her whole manners, feeling, and appearance were 
in ludicrous defiance of her years, and seemed pal- 
pably to refute them. Had she done anything 
wicked in her youth, people whispered, and was it 
a punishment? Was she a Wandering Jewess? 
How could she wear flaxen hair and a chignon at 
her time of life? It was indecent, improper, 
scandalous! She might at least take to caps, with 
a gray front, and cork-screw ringlets, and a piece of 
narrow black velvet across her forehead, for the 
sake of decorum. Then look at the way she 
dressed! Always in the fashion, streaming up the 
church aisles on a Sunday, settling her silks and 
laces and ribbons like a girl, As for her com- 
plexion, I heard one lady say : ‘ Bless you, it isn’t 
paint, and it can’t be enamel. I’ve tried both, 
and know how little wear there is in either. The 
woman is petrified, or else embalmed. I’m sure of 
it, for she uses nothing but violet powder.’ 

Mrs Marrables, or, as she was commonly called, 
Mrs Evergreen, was not even engaged. ‘There 
seemed a settled conviction in the minds of eligible 
suitors that since a man may not marry his own 
grandmother, the golden rule of ‘Do unto others’ 
ought to forbid them from marrying other people’s 
grandmothers. Besides, what a horrible thing it 
was that the woman wouldn’t grow old! It must 
be wicked, if ’twas real. 

Mrs Marrables never forgave Matilda for making 
her a grandmother. But Matilda did not repeat 
the offence. Mr Wimbush died, leaving his widow 
a respectable maintenance for herself and child. 
The child, Carry Wimbush, had put short dresses 
to shame when she was twelve. She ran up like a 
scarlet-runner. She ran right through by express 
from Childhood to Womanhood, without stopping 
at the intermediate station of Girldom. At seven- 
teen she was a grown woman of mature experience, 
who had given up flirting for love, along with her 
other playthings, and was ready calmly to discuss 
an offer of marriage on the basis of its affording a 
good strategical position in the battle of life. 

Here, therefore, we have Mrs Wimbush, a comely 
widow, with a daughter somewhat prematurely 
developed, on the one hand, and with a mother 

ersistently juvenile and evergreen, on the other : 
frs Wimbush and her daughter Carry living 
together in Whittington Lodge, Highgate; Mrs 
Marrables, the youthful and the ungrandmotherly, 
dwelling by herself at Taunton, and devoting her 
time to collecting subscriptions for different chari- 
table objects, not forgetting her own rents. Mrs 
Wimbush seldom corresponded with her mother. 
They were on the best of terms now, yet, by a sort 
of tacit understanding, each pursued the even tenor 
of her way, very rarely interchanging ecstasies by 

ost. 
. In the spring of 1868, Mrs Wimbush shut up 
her house in Highgate, and came with her daughter 
to Bournemouth, where she hired a villa. Many 
of her friends were staying at Bournemouth ; and 
through the assistance of parties and jaunts, and 
picnics and balls, she made a great many more. 
Among these, the Brookshanks must be specially 
noticed as particularly involved in this brief history. 

Old Brookshank (so everybody called him), a 
cheerful old person on the — side of sixty, was 
very rich, but very unpresentable, in the eyes of 
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the rather rigid society of the place. He had made 
his money by the invention of a patent medicine, 
familiar to us all by the name of Brookshank’s 
Infallible Ointment. It brought him no end of 
money. But although he lived in a grand house in 
a fashionable watering-place, he was still sole pro- 
prietor of the Infallible Ointment, and his London 
manufactory and dépét was yet in full working, 
with ‘ Brookshank’ over the door, and pictures of 
people with sore limbs all over the windows. All 
this, society might have winked at—might have 
admitted him within its doors upon sufferance, and 
pretended never to wake to the notion of a ‘stranger 
resent in the gallery. But the worst of old 
Brookshank was, that not content with living on 
ointment, he talked ointment always, and puffed 
it everywhere. It was not hypocrisy: the man 
believed in it, heart and soul. He said he had a 
sacred mission to alleviate the woes of mankind, 
at thirteenpence-halfpenny the box; and he meant 
it. He believed in all his testimonials—more 
devoutly than the writers could have done. He 
was conscientiously of opinion that his ointment 
was, as he said, ‘good for every mortal complaint, 
inside or out.’ He carried bills with him every- 
where, and distributed them as zealously as though 
they had been tracts. ‘Shall I cease,’ said he, 
‘whilst a single fellow-creature suffers agony that 
I can cure?’ Society could not stand this; for 
the man would have distributed his bills in every 
ballroom and at every soirée, and never rested till 
each guest was supplied with a picture of bad 
legs and a string of testimonials. He believed in 
his mission as much as Mohammed did. He said 
he had committed many sins in his lifetime, but 
he trusted the good his ointment had done to 
suffering humanity might be taken into account 
when they were reckoned up. The ointment was 
his creed—the ointment his extreme unction. 
Brookshank’s sister kept his house: a little, 
faded old maid, who believed in him as much as 
he did in himself ; who would move softly in his 
resence, from a reverent regard for the great 
ealer of the people; who would place his last 
published testimonials in her hymn-book, and read 
them on Sundays with every appearance of devout- 
ness—offering up thanks from her simple heart 
for the good works he had been enabled to do. 
Brookshank had two sons, both getting on towards 
middle age. Thomas, the eldest, a surgeon with a 
capital practice, used to declare that his cases 
among the poor were those of people suffering 
from the effects of the Infallible Ointment ; 
though, of course, he only said so to tease his 
aunt. His brother, Charles, was a lawyer, of good 
position and good circumstances. Neither was 
married ; people said they were not marrying men. 
What blunders people make, sometimes, on this 
score ! 


CHAPTER III. 


It was strange what an impression Mrs Wimbush 
seemed to make on those two men. She met them 
everywhere, and the attentions they paid her were 
plainly marked by something warmer than polite- 
ness, Presents, too—flowers and hot-house fruit— 
found their way both from Mr Tom and Mr Charles 
to the widow’s table. Of the two, Mr Tom was by 
far the most in earnest. Yet she feared to encour- 

e either, and for some time preserved an attitude 
of strict neutrality between the rival powers, and 


could conscientiously report that she was on terms 
of the closest friendship with each of the bellige- 
rents ; the fact being that the key of her impar- 
tiality was less a matter of sentiment than a desire 
to ascertain the relative standing of the two 
brothers in the eyes of their father with regard 
to future contingencies. 

It was not long before she had an opportunity 
of satisfying herself on this point. The sincere 
admiration she professed for the Infallible Oint- 
ment made old Brookshank’s sister her sincere 
friend for life, and Mrs Wimbush became a visitor 
at the big house. She soon found that old Brook- 
shank had a bad opinion of his eldest son, Tom. 
Partly, jealousy of a man who professed the art of 
healing as derived from books, and expressed 
scepticism as to the inspiration of the ointment, 
and partly distrust of a man who might find out 
its sacred ingredients, and hold them up to public 
derision, contributed to this bad opinion. Tom 
was a heretic, and an unbeliever in the Brookshank 
creed—a scoffer at the best authenticated testi- 
monials—and held the government stamp in open 
contempt. Charles was not so. Hard man of law 
though he was, he consumed quantities of the 
ointment, or professed to do so, and always said it 
did him good. Mrs Wimbush would talk ointment 
by the hour with old Brookshank, and consequently 
became a great favourite, besides getting the credit 
for being a most discriminating woman. The old 
man would even go so far as to shew her his 
unpublished testimonials, and produce great bundles 
of letters in praise of himself and his medicine. 
These the widow would peruse with an exhibition 
of rapt interest, which was certainly very edifying. 
Working on the confidence so obtained, she 
gathered very clearly that the younger son would 
most likely come in for the largest share of the 
unguent property. That being satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, Mrs Wimbush warmed perceptibly in her 
manner towards Mr Charles, the lawyer, and froze 
in the same proportion in the aspect she presented 
to Mr Tom, the doctor. The result was something 
of an estrangement between the brothers. Tom 
felt the treatment, but determined to know his 
fate. He came to the widow’s house, and, with 
very little preface, made her an offer—plump. 

‘Really, Mr Tom,’ said Mrs Wimbush, ‘ you 
entirely surprise me. Surely I can have given you 
no encouragement to—to hope—that ’—— 

‘Mrs Wimbush,’ said Mr Tom, ‘we are neither 
of us chickens’ (the widow winced), ‘although, 
doubtless, I am a good deal the older of the two. 
I am not sentimental, nor romantic, so pardon my 
plain speaking. With regard to encouragement, 
you have given me quite enough to justify my 
putting the question—not enough, perhaps, to 
walrant my my toe favourable answer. The 

lain question is: Will you marry me, Tom 

rookshank, M.D., aged forty-two !—a man, though 
I say it, who won't make a bad husband, as 
husbands go.’ 

The widow looked down, and twisted her hand- 
kerchief around her fingers, plaiting it in knots 
upon her lap, but did not reply. 

Mr Tom looked into his hat, and then out of 
window. Then he said: ‘Pardon me; am I too 
late? Is there a prior attachment ?’ 

Without venturing a reply in speech, Mrs Wim- 
bush bowed her oe 

Mr Tom slowly gathered together his hat, his 
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stick, and his gloves, and went out. ‘Confound 
that brother of mine!’ said he to himself when 
he got into the street. ‘Always supplanting me.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was a large picnic party. Mr Charles Brook- 
shank had drawn Mrs Wimbush’s arm through his 
own, and strolled away from the rest. 

‘How delightful it would be if one could know 
the language of birds, as folks did in the old 
Hindu fairy tales! Would it not, Mr Brookshank ?’ 

‘My dear Mrs Wimbush, they do nothing the 
whole day long but make love and cry “Sweet, 
sweet!” I would I were a bird, to make love in 
music. 

The widow sighed, but it was more like a pur of 
pleasure. 

‘What did I know of love till you came here ?’ 


continued Mr Charles. ‘Absolutely nothing— | so 


except,’ he added with reservation, ‘in a professional 
way. And then we lawyers generally see the dark 
side of the picture—the damages and the decrees 
nisi. But your visit has brightened my whole life. 
© Mrs Wimbush, you cannot have been blind to 
my secret! You have seen it written legibly in my 
face, and have not interposed to check its develop- 
ment. I see you understand me, just as by intuitive 
fine feeling you can penetrate the meaning of 
Mendelssohn’s songs without words. Mrs Wimbush, 
you have already far advanced towards learning 
the birds’ language. I may rely upon your consent?’ 

‘Charles, this happiness is indeed too much, 
ejaculated the widow. 

‘You need never be separated from your daughter 
Carry. A home for one is a home for both; and 
I will cherish her while I live.’ 

‘But, Charles dear, she may marry.’ 

‘Marry, ma’am? Bless my soul, of course she 
will! She will marry me! She has said so, don’t 
you see ?” 

Mrs Wimbush never said another word, but fell 
flat down upon the grass. 

‘What on earth Sea got the woman ?’ thought 
Mr Charles. ‘She couldn’t have taken it worse if 
Thad proposed to murder her daughter.’ 

In their walk they had strayed through the 
trees close to the outskirts of another picnic party. 
Mr Charles immediately ran to ask some fair 
volunteer to come to the assistance of Mrs Wimbush, 
who had fainted. At hearing the name, an active 
middle-aged lady sprang up and followed him. It 
was Mrs Marrables. The sight of her mother 
brought Mrs Wimbush round quicker than any 
smelling-bottle could have done. She sat up. 

‘Mother, Mr Brookshank; Mr Brookshank, my 
mother, Mrs Marrables. They bowed. ‘ Have the 
pie to leave us together, Mr Charles’ He 

owed and obeyed. ‘Mother,’ said Mrs Wimbush, 
‘what on earth brought you here? I thought you 
were at Taunton.’ 

‘No, dear. I have been at Bournemouth three 
weeks. I came merely for change. Only last week 
I heard of your being here, and should have called, 
but have been so much occupied, and I felt sure of 
meeting you somewhere, oe | thought the surprise 
might be the more agreeable. We’ve had a most 
delightful picnic with the Mountstewart folks — 
But what was all this fainting about? One would 
think Mr Brookshank had been proposing to you.’ 

‘He certainly made me a proposal, mother, but 
I was quite unprepared for it, and was overcome.’ 


‘What an imaginative and sensitive-minded girl 
you must be, Matilda! You make me feel quite 
young. When will you be old enough to attend to 

usiness? You will accept him, of course? Well, 
do as you please ; you may reckon on my consent, 
you know. But I must get back to my party, and 
perhaps you had better rejoin yours. Ta-ta’ 

Jilted for her daughter! It wasn’t pleasant. 
When Mrs Wimbush got home, she blew up Carry 
for being so sly. 

‘Well, mamma,’ said Carry, ‘of course I thought 
you knew all about it. I never made any secret 
of the affair. I knew very well that you had 
rejected Mr Tom, but I could not possibly suppose 
that was any reason why I should refuse Charles, 
Of course he is older than I am, but he is only five- 
and-thirty, and has a good position ; and I am sure 
we shall always give you a welcome ; Charles said 


‘ Well, thought Mrs Wimbush, ‘he has money, 
and it will be all in the family; that’s at least a 
comfort.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


The effect of the little episode of the last chapter 
was that the brothers were made friends, and Tom 
recovered his spirits, and could laugh heartily at 
what he had before supposed was his brother's 
rivalry. 

Mrs Wimbush repented her that she had rejected 
Mr Tom. Her repentance produced a aidan 
desire on her part to make atonement for the past. 
She would have him yet. When a widow says so 
much as that about a man, let him ’ware hawk. 

A month went by, and behold Mrs Wimbush 
and Mr Tom Brookshank seated téte-d-téte at an 
evening party, where the music which was going 
on was sufficiently loud to render private conversa- 
tion inaudible save to those to whom it was 
addressed. 

‘I fear,’ said the widow, affecting an absent 
manner, ‘I treated you very unkindly, Mr Tom. 
You took me so entirely by surprise, that, really, I 
—hardly know what I said. I have been very 
unhappy about it—very.’ 

‘Forgotten and forgiven,’ whispered Mr Tom. 

‘How generous of you ; make me so glad; 
because now that your brother Charles is going to 
marry my daughter, we shall be in some sort 
related, and I could not bear you to think unkindly 
of me.’ 

‘No, said Mr Tom, fidgeting a little; ‘I shall 
never do that.’ 

‘How droll!’ said the widow. ‘Let me see, what 
will the relationship be? You will be my son-in- 
law’s brother, and consequently I shall be your 
mother-in-law once removed. You will have a 
mother younger than yourself, Mr Tom. I hope 
will not presume upon her youth to be a bad 

oy. 


‘All this is very true,’ he answered ; ‘but I see 
the relationship in a far different light. I shall 
be your father-in-law, and consequently my own 
brother’s grandfather-in-law.’ 

‘You mistake, Mr Tom. Don’t you see that if 


Carry ’—— 

‘No mistake at all about it, ma’am, for I’ve 
promised to marry your mother, Mrs Marrables!’ 

‘Monster !’ cried Mrs Wimbush aloud, and went 
off shrieking. 

The music stopped, and there was a great fuss. 
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But above all the others was heard the voice of 
Mrs Marrables. ‘Don’t be alarmed, pray. She is 
subject to it; she went off just like it the other 
day at a picnic. Poor young thing, a very little 
upsets her. Let me come to my little gu-url, 
then.’ 

They moved her into another room. Presently 
Mrs Wimbush opened her eyes. ‘Mother! how 
dare you come near me! Go away, do! You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself at your time of 
life !’ 

‘My time of life! Why, I’m only fifty-four— 
about ten years older than Tom, How can you 
talk so to your mother !’ 

‘Mother, if you don’t leave the room, I will. 
It’s really disreputable to have you for a mother. 
You’ve never done me any credit.’ 

‘My dear, I am so glad to think you feel well 
enough to leave the room, that I will remain’ 

Mrs Wimbush got up and went home. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Jilted, first for her daughter, and next for her 
mother! This was too much. Mrs Wimbush went 
to church as regular as any one, but revenge, after 
all, is very sweet. 

Six weeks afterwards, Mrs Wimbush recovered 
sufficient fortitude to go and call on her mother. 

‘Well, child, I’m glad you are going to be 
friendly ; there is nothing like harmony in a family 
circle. Let us consider the relationships into which 
we are about to enter, that we may rightly judge 
of our responsibilities and duties. I and my grand- 
daughter are going to marry two brothers—the con- 
sequence is, she and I will be sisters-in-law. But 
as you are mother to my sister-in-law, you will 
nearly be my mother-in-law, which is a very 
singular relationship for a daughter to sustain 
towards her mother, especially when she is not the 
wife of one’s father-in-law. Now, as’ 

‘Wait a moment, dear mamma; I’ve news for 
you: I’m going to marry old Unguent! Old Mr 
Brookshank has asked me to be his wife, and I’ve 
consented. The consequence is, I shall be head 
of the family, and bond fide mother-in-law to you 
all. I don’t think we need trouble about harmony, 
for we shall be a united family, more so than any 
I know of.’ 

Before her marriage, Mrs Marrables set to work 
to draw up a table of the relationships involved by 
the three weddings. It is an extensive work in 
three volumes, and when our readers see The 
Brookshank Family advertised, they will know 
what it means. 


SWEARING IN ENGLAND. 


Lorp Byron, recounting his famous hero’s first 
adventure in England, says: 


Juan did not understand a word 
Of English, save their shibboleth ‘God damn !’ 
And even that he had so rarely heard, 
He sometimes thought ’twas only their ‘Salam,’ 
Or ‘ God be with you !’ and ’tis not absurd 
To think so; for, half English as I am 
(To my misfortune), never can I say 
I heard them wish ‘ God with you’ save that way. 
It is not a to know that the use of a speci- 
ally repulsive imprecation is accepted abroad as 
indisputable proof of an Englishman’s nationality, 
but it is true nevertheless, A popular living actor 


(p, 


tells a good story illustrative of the melancholy , 


fact. Driving about the streets of Havana, his 
horse stumbled in a puddle, and splashed a parade- 
bound Spanish soldier from head to foot. Drawing 
his sword, the angry soldier fiercely attacked the 
unlucky black driver of the volante, and by the 
time the astonished comedian could jump out of 
the vehicle, had sent the man bleeding to the 
ground. Being arrayed in a linen tail-coat and 
Panama hat, the crowd attracted by the row took 
the actor for an American, and made no attempt 
to stop the soldier from assaulting him in the 
same style. As his would-be murderer rushed 
towards him, the Englishman put himself in an 
attitude of defence, and in his extremity shouted: 
‘D your eyes! what do you mean?’ upon 
which the excited spectators roared out: ‘ Inglese! 
Inglese!’ and the soldier pulled himself up, and 
contented himself with marching off with the 
vehicle, while a shopkeeper kindly invited the 
actor to take shelter in his shop. 

The ejaculation to which Byron alludes has 
actually become the cognomen of English soldiers 
in the East; and when a traveller in Abyssinia 
asked a Dankalli chief how many men were killed 


in an affray at Gunguntur, where two English | 


soldiers and a Portuguese cook were assassinated, 


was told: ‘Two got-tam and one radgpert.’ Of | 


course, Englishmen are not the only offenders in 
this way. Every people has its pet oaths, and 


ridiculous ones they are sometimes, as Ingoldsby 


observes: 


Tis strange the French prove, when they take to 


aspersing, 
So inferior to us in the science of cursing ; 
Kick a Frenchman down-stairs— 
How absurdly he swears, 


And how odd ’tis to hear him, when beat to a jelly, | 


Roar out in a passion: ‘Blue Death!’ and ‘ Blue 
Belly!’ 


It must be confessed the science of cursing has 
been too liberally cultivated among us. It is said 
the Saxons, greater adepts at swilling than swear- 


ing, were astonished at the wonderful variety of | 
oaths their conquerors had at their command, | 


uite as much as at their constant use of them. 


The Normans could hardly speak without swear- | 


ing; but the Saxons do not seem to have been 


shocked thereby, but rather to have followed the | 
example as one worthy of imitation. In Chaucer's | 
time, if we may accept himself as an authority— | 
and we think we may—every one, high or low, | 
was given to this vice ; sex made no difference in | 


the matter; they swore by anything and every- 
thing. Nor did things improve much with time. 
The Elizabethan was such a swearing age, that it 
could have been no fear of shediiing te ears of 
the people he vainly hoped to conquer, that 
pomegeen the commander of the Armada to issue 
orders that ‘no soldier, mariner, or other do 
blaspheme or rage against’ God, our Lady, or any 
of the saints, upon pain that he shall therefore 
sharply be corrected, and very well chastened ; 
and for oaths of less quality, the governors of the 
ships they go in shall proceed to remedy all by 
punishing them, or taking away their allowance 
of wine, or otherwise as they shall think good’ 
Harrington says: 

In elder times an ancient custom ’twas, 

To swear on weighty matters by the mass; 
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But when the mass went down, the old men note, 
They swore then by the cross of the same groat; 
And when this cross was likewise held in scorn, 
Then, by their faith, the common oath was sworn; 
Last, having sworn away all faith and troth, 

Only ‘God damn me!’ was the common oath. 
Thus, custom kept decorum by gradation, 

That losing mass, cross, faith, they found damnation. 


Elizabeth’s general, the Earl of Suffolk, was con- 
tent with swearing by his honour that if the truce 
granted to the garrison of Hume Castle was used 
merely for delay, he would spare none when he 
took the castle, and that he would stay before it 
till he did take it, or died; but others were not 
so modest. A man was thought less than a man 
unless he interlaced every sentence with a savage 
oath or two; while at the common ordinaries, 
oaths flew about like hail-shot. Philip Stubbs, 
who wished swearers to be punished with death, 
declares the practice had ‘ grown to this perfection, 
that at every other word you shall hear either 
wounds, blood, sides, heart, nails, foot, or some 
other part of Christ’s blessed body sworn by. And 
to swear by God at every word, by the world, by 
St John, by St Mary, by St Anne, by bread and 
salt, by the fire, or by any other creature, they 
think it nothing blameworthy.’ 

The queen herself being fond of emphasising 
her royal speech by profaning the holiest names, 
the ladies of her court were not likely to curb their 
tongues. A lady writer indeed asserts that they 
contented themselves with such mild expletives as 
gad’s me, ’slid, ’slud, ’slight, ’odsbody, ’ods precious 
—none of them so innocent as they look ; but we 
find a better authority deposing that the greater 
the lady the coarser the oath, was really the rule 
of the day. Does not Harry Percy retort on his 
wife: ‘Not yours, in good sooth! ‘Heart, you 
swear like a comfit-maker’s wife! Not yours, in 
good sooth! and, As true as I live; and, As God 
shall mend me ; and, As sure as day. 


And giv’st such sarcenet surety for thy oaths, 
As if thou never walk’dst farther than Finsbury. 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady, as thou art, 

_ A good mouth-filling oath: and leave In sooth, 
And such protest of ree. 
To velvet-guards and Sunday citizens.’ 


Shakspeare’s own men and women are purer- 
a than we might expect, considering the habit 
of the time, and that he makes swearing with a 
good grace one of the qualities which bound Poins 
to the tavern-haunting prince. They are ready 
enough in the use of oaths, it is true, but the oaths 
themselves are seldom very terrible. Viola swears 
by innocence and youth ; Gratiano by the moon, 
by his hand ; Bassanio by his honour and his soul ; 
Gloucester invokes St Paul, but when king, swears 
by his George, his garter, his crown, his father’s death, 
by Heaven, and by the time to come. Henry V. uses 
by my troth and by the mass ; Romeo’s oath is ‘ by 

eaven ;’ fiery Tybalt swears by the honour of his 
kin ; Benvolio, by his head ; old Capulet indulges 
in by’r lady, by my soul, by my fay; and the 
Nurse favours by the rood, and exclaims ‘God 


save the mark!’ Polonius swears by the-mass and 
fore Heaven; Hamlet, by my fay, by the rood. 
Iago, appropriately enough, swears by Janus. 
Humble folk use ‘by’r lakin,’ a corruption of 
‘by our ladykin,’ or little lady ; while Bardolph 
swears, ‘As I am a soldier!’ which Pistol declares 


— 


to be an oath of mickle might. What would he 
have called Lear’s— 


By the sacred radiance of the sun, 

The mysteries of Hecate, and the night; 
By all the operation of the orbs 

From whom we do exist and cease to be ? 


James I. could lecture very wisely anent the evil 
of swearing, albeit he did not care to strengthen 
argument by example. His son Henry—the gal- 
lant prince who might have made the Stuart line 
as popular and prosperous as it was the reverse— 
convinced by his sire’s eloquence, or disgusted by 
his profanity, never soiled his lips by an oath. 
When a stag he was hunting was killed by a 
butcher’s dog, and his attendants, astonished at his 
indifference, told the prince ‘that if his father 
had been so served, he would have sworn so as no 
man could have endured,’ he replied: ‘ All the 
pleasure in the world is not worth an oath!’ He 
stood nearly alone in his opinion. A serving-man 
in one of Dekker’s plays, reproached with swearing 
as if his soul was made of shoe-leather, answers : 
‘I hope my betters swear, and damn themselves, 
and why should not I?’ And swaggering Fustus, 
when urged to swear as if he came fresh from 
being knighted, replies: ‘Nay; I’ll swear after 
four hundred a year!’ Indeed, it would almost 
seem as if a man’s station was denoted by the 
extreme to which he dared go in this way, for 
when parliament, in one of its moral fits, enacted 
that profane cursers should be fined twelvepence 
per oath—the money to be applied to the relief of 
the poor—it was said that at that rate a man of 
fashion might swear himself out of his estate in no 
time. 

Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels, records 
how Charles I. played the part of dramatic censor, 
going through manuscript plays and striking out 
every oath ; but allowing ‘faith, death, and ’slight 
to stand as simple asseverations ; but when his 
successor was reproached for his profanity, he 
answered : ‘Your Martyr swore twice more than 
ever Idid!’ As we find ‘profane no divine ordi- 
nances’ and ‘encourage no vice’ amongst the 
Martyr’s Golden Rules, we must infer that his 
unfortunate majesty held that in swearing he did 
neither the one nor the other. ‘ Gentlemen, said 
Baron Tomlinson, when inducting the sheriffs of 
London into office in 1659, ‘there are several sorts 
of oaths: there is the Protector’s oath, “By the 
living God!” there is the cavalier’s oath, “* God 
damn me!” and there is the chambermaid’s oath, 
“ As I am honest!” then there is the oath which 
you are to swear, and which all men swear who 
take upon them employments of trust, “So help 
me God!” Now, some men say this is not an 
oath ; but my conscience tells me the contrary. 
Truly, there are so many opinions, that a man 
cannot tell which to believe. However, I have 
sworn this oath twenty times, and would do so 
twenty times more before I would lose my place !’ 
Of course, with the Restoration the cavalier’s oath 
came up again ; and taking the cue from the court, 
all classes of people, excepting those who still 
clung to Puritanism, indulged in the disgraceful 
habit. When Pepys went behind the scenes with 
Mistress Knipp and Nelly Gwynne, although it 
made him mad to see how such lovely creatures were 
painted, he thought it ‘pretty’ to hear how Nelly 
cursed for having so few people in the pit. Sir 
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Christopher Wren saw nothing pretty in the prac- 
tice, and issued the following ukase against its 
being followed by the men engaged upon the 
works at St Paul’s Cathedral : ‘ Whereas, among 
labourers and others, that ungodly custom of 
swearing is too frequently found, to the dishonour 
of God and contempt of authority; and to the 
end that such impiety may be utterly banished 
from these works, which are intended for the 
service of God and the honour of religion—it is 
ordered that profane swearing shall be a sufficient 
crime to dismiss any labourer that comes to the 
call; and the clerk of the works, upon sufficient 
proof, shall dismiss them wera What a 
great strike would take place in the building trade 
were a modern architect found bold enough to 
imitate Wren’s example! 

Jeremy Collier reproached the dramatists of his 
day with their fondness for this form of profanity. 
‘Swearing is used by all persons and upon all 
occasions ; by heroes and poltroons, by gentle- 
men and clowns. Love and quarrels, success 
and disappointment, temper and passion, must 
be varnished and set off with oaths. With some 
poets, swearing is no ordinary relief. It stands 
in the room of sense, gives spirit to the expres- 
sion, and makes a period musical and round. 
In short, it is all the rhetoric and reason some 
people are master of. Sometimes they mince 
the matter, change the letters, and keep the 
sense, as if they had a mind to steal a swearing, 
and break the commandment without sin. At 
another time the oaths are clipped, but not so 
much within the ring, but that the image and 
superscription are visible. These expedients, I 
conclude, are more for variety than conscience ; 
for when the fit comes on them, they make no 
difficulty of swearing at length’ The doctor’s 
severity was certainly not unprovoked, but it 
might as fitly have been levelled at the models 
from which the dramatists drew, for the Congreves 
and Wycherleys, with all their faults, were too 
shrewd to put an unaccustomed language into the 
mouths of their creations. A little later on, some 
persons of quality started a Society for the Refor- 
mation of Manners, under whose auspices lectures 
were delivered and sermons preached, which, aided 
by a royal declaration for the suppression of the 
growing wickedness, had for a time a good effect in 
restraining the license of profane tongues. 

Swearing lost caste in Anne’s reign ; at least the 
Tatler assures us it was eschewed by all well-bred 
men, and left to bullies, who, hoping sound and 
noise might pass for sense and courage, delighted 
in ‘’ounds!’ ‘thunder!’ ‘furies!’ and such rum- 
bling expletives, and adorned their conversation 
with oaths and blasphemies, by way of tropes and 
figures. It divides the lovers of these excrescences 
of talk into two sects, the High and the Low—the 
Low swearer being generally a phlegmatic, the High 
swearer a choleric coxcomb. ‘The man of phlegm 
is sensible of the emptiness of his discourses, and 
will tell you that “I fackins, such a thing is true ;” 
or if you warn him a little, he may run into 
passion, and cry: “Ods bodikins, you do not sa 
right!” But the High effects a sublimity in dul- 
ness, and invokes hell and damnation at the break- 
ing of a glass, or the slowness of the drawer.’ The 
Tatler’s assertion that swearing had gone out of 
fashion is, however, contradicted by the story of 
the Duchess of Marlborough, calling upon Murray, 


afterwards Lord Mansfield, and not finding him in, 
refusing to leave her name. ‘I could not make 
out, sir, who she was,’ said his clerk, ‘but she 
swore so dreadfully, that I am sure she must be a 
lady of quality!’ Nor could there be said to be 
any sign of reform in another part of the kingdom. 
Swift, in one of his famous Drapier Letters, says it 
is unnecessary to state that swearing is a pet vice 
among Irishmen, and computes that one-third of 
the population may be designated ‘ swearing souls’ 
He proposes a tax of twelvepence per oath ; calcu- 
lating to thereby raise ninety-one thousand pounds 


a year from five thousand gentlemen able to afford | 


an oath every day, twenty-five thousand pounds 


from ten thousand farmers, and a like amount | 
from the rest of the people. This he calls a modest | 
calculation, since every one knows there is a | 


much greater consumption of oaths, Dublin alone 
containing a hundred pretty fellows that swear at 
least “4! oaths a head daily, while a small Con- 
naught fair was good for three thousand, and the 
militia on muster-day would get through three 
hundred in the course of eight hours. ‘It is true? 
he owns, ‘it would be impossible to turn all oaths 
into ready-money ; for a 7 

on swearing, that if it was carefully exacted, the 


uilling is so great a duty | 


common people might as well pretend to drink | 


wine as to swear, and an oath would be as rare 
among them as a clean shirt.’ 

The Scotch duke, Archibald, Duke of Argyle, 
could not refrain from swearing, even in drawing 
up an official document authorising the respite of 
a prisoner, producing this pretty specimen: ‘I, 
Archibald, Earl of Islay, do hereby prorogate and 
continue the life of John Ruddell, writer in Edin- 
burgh, to the term of Whitsunday next, and no 
longer, by God.—Istay, I. P. D’ 

In 1746, an act was passed repealing the Swear- 
ing Acts of James and William, and fixing a scale 
of fines regulated by the station of the offender. 
Thus, a gentleman was charged five shillings ; folks 
of respectability, but not reckoned gentry, two 
shillings ; while soldiers, sailors, and day-labourers 
were let off with a shilling an oath. A second 
conviction entailed a doubling of the penalty; a 
third, a treble fine, or ten days’ hard labour. Any 
justice omitting to execute the provisions of the 
act was liable to a fine of five pounds; and con- 
stables neglecting to arrest an offender were 
mulcted two pounds, and underwent a month's 
imprisonment with hard labour. We find three 
instances of conviction noted in Mr Urban’s maga- 
zine—in one case, a woman being sent to the 
bridewell for one profane oath; in another, a 
countryman being made to pay thirty-two shillings 
for sixteen oaths; while in the last, the offender 


—a tradesman—was convicted of extravagantly | 


swearing beyond his means, by indulging in three 
hundred and ninety oaths, and in default had to 
pay in person. How powerless law is in such 
matters is shewn in the correspondence of this 
period, even where lords and ladies are the letter- 
writers. We continually meet with sentences 
beginning, ‘O Gad!’ ‘ Lord!’ or ‘O Lord !’ while 
those who were chary of using oaths in their 


original shapes, satisfied at once their propensity | 


and their conscience by clipping them into ‘zounds,’ 
‘’oons,’ ‘ gog’s ’oons,’ ‘ ods pilikins,’ and ‘dikins ;’ 
the latter form of ‘ods bodikins,’ or God’s body, 
being preserved to this day in our ‘ What the 
dickens !’ 
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By the middle of the last century, things were 
worse than ever, gentlemen thinking it no disgrace 
to filch their oaths from the kennel, and rival in 
coarseness of speech the veriest blackguard of the 
slums. The Connoisseur in vain suggested the 
adoption of innocent phrases like ‘ upon my word,’ 
‘upon my honour,’ which had become words 
without meaning. Deaf to good counsel, the 
swearers persisted in devoting themselves piece- 
meal to destruction ; pouring out anathemas against 
their souls and every part of their bodies ; extend- 
ing the same kind wishes to the limbs of their 
friends and acquaintances, and eliciting from their 
censor the desire that it was possible to make a 
catalogue of the fashionable curses in vogue at 
Arthur’s and other polite assemblies, and make the 
company blush to see how they gleaned their 
choicest phrases from the lanes and alleys, and 
enriched conversation with the elegant dialect of 
Wapping and St Giles; minced and softened, it 
might be, by a genteel pronunciation, but still as 
revolting to the ears as when bluntly bolted out 
from the broad mouth of a hackney-coachman,. A 
correspondent of the Adventurer, dating from the 
Common Side, King’s Bench, who had gone through 
the degrees of Greenhorn, Jemmy, Jessamy Smart, 
Honest Fellow, Joyous Spirit, Buck, and Blood, 
describes his grand achievement, after much labour, 
of the art of swearing. ‘I had proceeded by fegs, 
faith, plague, ‘pon my life, rat it, and zookers, to 
zawns and the devil. I now advanced to Jove, 
fore ged, geds curse it, and demme; but I still 
uttered these interjections in a tremulous tone, and 
my pronunciation was feminine and vicious, I was 
sensible of my defects, and therefore applied 
myself with great diligence to remove them. I 
frequently practised alone, but it was a long time 
before I could swear so much to my own satisfac- 
tion in company as by myself—could pronounce 
“damme” with a tolerable air and accent, give the 
vowel its full sound, and look with confidence in 
the face of the person to whom I spoke.’ That this 
bad habit was common to all is shewn by an | 
in the Diary of Thomas Turner of Hothley, regard- 
ing the constant discharge of oaths at vestry 
debates, expressing the opinion that if the peed 
was levied upon the vestrymen, there would be no 
need for any other tax to support the poor of the 

ish. 


parish. 
In 1774, ladies minced out ‘O Lud!’ with their 


pretty lips, the Crabtrees and Backbites larding 
their scandal with ’slife, ’sdeath, or ’fore gad. 
Honest Bob Acres, revelling in such eccentric 
exclamations as ‘odds whips and wheels,’ ‘ odds 
blushes and blooms, ‘odds triggers and flints,’ 


| declares ‘damns have had their day,’ being super- 


seded by a new method of swearing, ‘invented by 


; acommander of our militia, who says that there is 
| no meaning in the common oaths, and that nothing 


but their antiquity makes them respectable ; 


| because he says the ancients would never stick to 


an oath or two, but would say by Jove, or by 


| Bacchus, or by Mars, or by Venus, or by Pallas, 


according to the sentiment ; so that, to swear with 


| propriety, the oath should be an echo to the sense, 
| and this is called the oath referential or senti- 


mental swearing. Ridiculous as all this seems, 
Sheridan was guilty of little or no exaggeration ; 
such was the practice of the dandies of the day, 
who thus avoided what Lady Wallace calls the 
grossiereté of an oath, although not so utterly as her 


own Daffodil with his D. I. O.—for ‘damme, I’m 
off!’ an example of initial swearing perhaps sur- 
passed by the official who condensed a refusal into 
three letters, by writing U. B. D. on the corner of 
the applicant’s epistle. 

The macaronis were derided for using such mild 
oaths as, ‘May I be deaf at the Opera!’ while 
robuster swearers cudgelled their brains to invent 
new forms of imprecation, which they lamented 
could not be protected by patent. Captain Curricle 
complains that fellows of fashion cannot keep a 
new execration to themselves for a single week, he 
himself having scarcely recovered from the horror 
of hearing a shop-boy utter a curse that had not 
been sported above half-a-dozen times since he and 
his valet composed it after three days’ hard work. 
On the other hand, Ben Crump wants to know if 
the law permits gentlemen to swear like servants. 
To meet both difficulties, the Looker-on suggested 
the appointment of a Board of Blasphemy, with 
power to appoint Controllers of Cursing in every 
county and large town; their duty being the 
issuing of licenses for swearing, with a list of oaths 
suitable to each applicant’s rank, to the use of 
which he should be confined—thus marking the 
proper distinctions and gradations of society, so 
that lord chancellors and dukes should no longer 
be heard thundering out the vulgar curses of a 
wagoner, nor sturdy ploughmen lisping select pro- 
fanities—stolen, through the medium of the foot- 
boy, from their masters’ tables. 

Ve own to a suspicion that such pictures of 
society are overdrawn. It is too customary to 
accept the noisy few as types of the great many ; 
nor do we suppose the older essayists were, any 
more than their modern brethren, superior to the 
temptation of writing what would tell, rather than 
what was true. Only imagine what a false and 
horrible portrait of the Englishwoman of to-day 
may be drawn some fifty years to come by any 
one relying on the diatribes of smart reviewers 
and ‘gentlemen writing for gentlemen!’ Still, 
there can be no doubt that swearing was indulged 
in to an extent to which we are happily strangers ; 
it seems to have gone out with the six-bottle men. 
Swearing, and its brother vice, the use of foul and 
filthy language, cannot be said to be customary 
with the present generation, so far as the upper 
and middle classes are concerned. We wish, as 
much could be said for ‘our future masters, but 
a very short walk in any crowded thoroughfare 
makes our ears sensible that the British weohenne 
still looks upon the indulgence in blasphemous 
oaths and disgusting words as a proof and privilege 
of manhood. 


BRED IN THE BONE 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—WITCHERY. 


Carew of Crompton was really dead, as men said, 
‘at last,’ not that he had been long dying, or was 
an old man, but that he had eventually succumbed 
to one of those deadly risks to which he had so 
often voluntarily exposed himself. On the occasion 
which had been fatal to him, he had started from 
home one frosty morning at the gallop, with a 
cigar in his mouth, the reims on his horse’s neck, 
and both his hands in his pockets, and had been 
pitched off and broken his neck within half a mile 
of his own door. His chaplain, who had despatched 
the news to Mrs Basil, had been riding by his side 
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at the very moment. ‘He was a good friend to 
me,’ was the laconic remark that poor Parson 
Whymper had added to the bare intelligence. 

To judge by the regretful excitement in the 
Midlands, Carew might have been a good friend 
to everybody. The news was at once telegraphed 
to town, and appeared in the evening papers. 
The public interest in his mad freaks had, of late 
years, grown somewhat faint; his extravagances 
were perforce on a less splendid scale—but his 
death revived it. ‘So that mad Carew has killed 
himself‘ after all,’ was the observation frequently 
overheard that evening as acquaintance met ac- 
quaintance, on their homeward way from_busi- 
ness. ‘Well, he’s had his whack of most things,’ 
was the reply of the philosophers: ‘He has not 
left much to tempt his heirs to be extravagant, I 
reckon, of the cynics: ‘He was a deuced good 
fellow at bottom, I believe,’ remarked those who 
were secretly desirous of earning the same eulogium 
for themselves: ‘ He was altogether wrong at top,’ 
answered the charitable. 

Solomon Coe came home to his new abode in 
such a state of elation, that it even made him com- 
municative to his wife. Mrs Basil happened to 
be with her in the drawing-room, but he onl 
acknowledged her presence by a hasty nod. ‘Well, 
what d’ye think, Carew of Crompton, that was 
your father’s landlord and mine’—Solomon never 
said ‘ours’ with reference to property— has broken 
his neck at last !’ 

Of course the very name of Carew was a sore 
subject between man and wife, on account of 
Richard Yorke’s connection with him ; but it suited 
Solomon’s purpose on this occasion to ignore that 
circumstance ; it would be necessary for some time 
to come to allude to the Crompton property more 


or less, and it was just as well to begin at once; 
it was also less embarrassing to do so in the 
presence of a third person, 

‘Yes, Solomon, [ knew Mr Carew was dead,’ 


said Harry gravely. The next instant she turned 
scarlet with the consciousness of her thoughtless 
indiscretion. 

‘Oh, grunted her husband, annoyed at what 
he deemed her sulky manner, when he himself 
was so graciously inclined to be conciliatory, and 
also displeased to find his news anticipated, ‘ you ’ve 
been buying an evening paper, have you? You 
must have more money than you know what to do 
with, it seems to me,’ 

Harry was thankfully accepting this imputation 
in silence, when Mrs Basil’s soft voice was heard: 
‘No, sir; it was I who told your good lady. I 
had a letter from Crompton by the afternoon’s 
post.’ 

’ ‘The devil you did!’ cried Solomon, turning 
sharply upon her. ‘ How came that about ?’ 

‘1 was housekeeper at Crompton, sir, in old Mrs 
Carew’s time, for some years, and one of the servants 
wrote to let me know of the accident.’ 

‘Housekeeper, were you?’ said Solomon with 
interest. ‘That must have been a good place, with 
deuced good pickings, eh ?’ 

‘Solomon, Solomon,’ remonstrated his wife in 
a low voice, ‘ Mrs Basil is quite a lady. Don't you 
see that you offend her?’ 

It is more than probable that, under ordinary 
circumstances, Mr Coe would have resented this 
rebuke with choleric vehemence ; but he had his 
reasons for being good-humoured in the present 


instance. ‘You must excuse my country manners, 
Mrs Basil,’ said he ; ‘as my wife will tell you, | 
must always have my joke; but I mean no offence, 
So you were housekeeper at Crompton, were you ? 
Well, now, that’s curious, for Mrs Coe’s father and 
I myself, as you heard me saying, have had a great 
deal to do with Carew. You knew him well, of 
course ?” 
‘Yes, sir; I did’ 


‘And the place too, of course. It was a very | 


fine one; was it not? 
looking-glasses, and things ?” 

‘It was very richly furnished.’ 

It was ‘curious to mark the difference of manner 
between questioner and respondent. Solomon, 
usually so reticent and reserved, was grown quite 


Plenty of pictures, and | 


voluble. Mrs Basil, on the other hand, naturally | 
so apt in speech, seemed to reply with difficulty ; | 


she was weighing every word. 

‘The estate, 1 suppose, was out of your beat; 
you did not have much to do with that ?” 

‘I used to walk in the park, sir, most days.’ 

‘Ay ; but the property generally? The friend 
who writes you to-day don’t say anything about 


that, | suppose ; whether any of it is to be sold, or | 


not, for instance ?’ 


‘The report—of course, being a servant, she can | 


only speak from report—is that Mr Carew’s affairs 
are in a sad state. 
sold at once. The whole estate is said to be—I 
don’t know if I use the right term—mortgaged.’ 
‘Just so,’ replied Solomon ; ‘yes, yes. That is 
so, no doubt.’ There was a slight pause; Mrs 


Everything, I believe, is to be | 


Basil courtesied, and was about to leave the room, | 


‘Stop a bit, ma’am,’ said Solomon. 
me that you are a lone woman—a widow. Perhaps 
you'd like to take a bit of dinner with us to-day ?’ 

Harry began to think her husband was intoxi- 
cated. He did get occasionally so, when any 
particularly good stroke of business was in course 
of progress; and on such occasions his manner was 
unusually affable ; but she had never seen him 
half so gracious as at present. Hospitality, though 
he did sometimes bring a mining agent or a broker 
home to dinner, was by no means his strong point. 


‘My wife tells | 


Mrs Basil looked doubtfully at her dress, which, | 


though homely, was perfectly well made and lady- | 
like, and murmured something about it being | 


almost the dinner-hour, and there being ‘no time.’ 

‘Oh, never mind your gown;’ which, by-the- 
bye, Solomon pronounced ‘gownd,’ ‘we’re quite 
a people ourselves, as my wife will tell you. 

‘ou shall take pot-luck with us.—Where’s Charley? 
That boy’s always late.’ 

But at that very moment the young gentleman 
in question entered the room, at the same time as 
did the servant with the announcement that dinner 
was on the table. 

The astonishment of the domestic at seeing her 
mistress taken down to the dining-room by the new 
lodger, was only exceeded by that of Charley, as, 
with his mother on his arm, he followed the 
strangely assorted pair. ‘I knew she was a witch, 
he murmured, ‘with her human skull and her 
Joanna Southcott ; but this beats old Margery’s 
doings at Gethin, 

‘Hush, hush !’ whispered his mother ; for Char- 
ley’s high spirits and audacity always terrified her 
when exhibited in his father’s presence: ‘they 
have found they have a common acquaintance, and 
so made friends,’ 
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‘Father didn’t know Swedenborg, did he?’ 
asked the young man slily. ‘My belief is, he has 
fallen in love with her. I saw a black cat on 
the stairs. She can make anybody do it, as I was 
telling Aggey’ (the young rogue had been to Soho 
since the morning): ‘1 shall be the next victim, no 
doubt. It’s no use saying to myself: “Thou shalt 
not marry thy grandmother.” Her charms are 
too powerful for the Rubric. You’ll see, she'll 
not say grace.’ 

Mr Charles was right in that particular of his 
| diagnosis of their new guest. Mrs Basil did treat 
that devotional formula, which Mrs Coe never 
omitted to pronounce, in spite of her husband’s 
contemptuous shrugs, with considerable indiffer- 
ence. Bhe sat opposite to Charley, and more than 
once, when he looked up suddenly, he caught her 
gaze fixed earnestly upon him; those wondrous 
eyes of hers yet shone forth bright and clear ; her 
cheeks were still smooth ; and though her brow 
had many a wrinkle, they were the footprints of 
| thought and care, rather than of years. 
| The conversation, as was natural where the 

company and the guest were strangers to each 

other, turned upon the topics of the day, and the 
objects in the room, some of which, as we know, 
were sufficiently remarkable. At Charley’s request, 
Mrs Basil once more narrated the story of the 
| skull; and then epitomised, with caustic tongue, 
| the biography of poor Joanna. Up-stairs, she 
said, she had one of that lady’s ‘seals ’—a passport 
| to eternal bliss—which she would bestow as a 
present upon the young gentleman opposite. Her 
cynical humour delighted Charley, and won the 

| approbation of his father—not the less so, perhaps, 
since he saw it annoyed his wife. 

Poor Harry was a simple well-meaning woman 
| in her way, and had the circumstances of her life 
| been less exceptional, would have earned the 
| reputation of a good creature, and steadfast chapel- 
| goer. But our lives do not always fall in the 
| places most suitable to our dispositions ; the restive 
| are often compelled to run in harness; and the 
| quiet low-actioned goers, who would welcome 
| restraint, are left without guide, and with no course 
| marked out for them. Thus it was with Mrs Coe. 
| The situation in which Fate had placed her, it was 
altogether beyond her powers to fill. She knew 
that Mrs Basil was rapidly ingratiating herself with 
her husband, and so far was furthering their com- 
mon plan; but notwithstanding its supreme 
importance, she shrank from the means that were 
bidding fair to accomplish her own end. She 
shuddered at her husband’s vulgar ejaculations of 
assent and approval; at her son’s thoughtless 
laughter ; at tbh woman’s sparkling and audacious 
talk, which seemed so purposeless, and yet was so 
full of design and craft. She had feared her and 
shrank from her at Gethin, and she feared her 
| how. And yet how necessary was her assistance ! 
| Of her own self she was well aware that she could 

do nothing to avert that coming peril from her 
| husband and her son, the shadow of which had 
| darkened all her married life, and was now deepen- 
| ing into blackest doom. It was absolutely neces- 
| Sary that Mrs Basil should obtain the confidence 
| Of Solomon, and perhaps of Charley also, and yet 
this unlooked-for and swift success of hers was far 
| from weleome to poor Harry. It really almost 
Seemed that there was truth in what her son had 
spoken in jest—that there was witchcraft in it. 


Solomon was now talking earnestly to Mrs Basil 
in low tones, while Charley looked towards his 
mother with raised eyebrows, and a comic expres- 
sion which seemed to say: ‘She’s got him, you 
see; I did see a black cat on the stairs” 

If she could have overheard her husband’s talk, 
it would still have been inexplicable to her. 

‘Then you think this sale at Crompton will 
take place directly after the funeral ?’ 

‘I should certainly imagine so—yes,’ 

‘There is something—you needn’t tell my wife, 
because I wish it to be a surprise for her—that I 
should like to buy at it; something I have long 
had my eye on’ 

‘Some piece of furniture, I suppose. Well, you 
must be prepared to give a good sum, I fear. From 
the curiosity of the thing—the reputation, I mean, 
of poor Mr Carew—it is likely things will fetch 
more than their price.’ 

‘Perhaps so. But I should like to know, as 
soon as possible, when the sale comes off. From 
your connection with the place, you will be able to 
get news of this before the general public—I mean 
the exact date.’ 

‘No doubt. I will write to-morrow, and beg 
that the information may be sent me’ 

m * should feel much obliged if you would, Mrs 
asil,’ 

‘I'll write this very night. You wish to know 
the day on which the sale of the furniture may be 
fixed ?’ 

‘Yes; and of all the other things: of the estates 
as well, for instance; there may be some land 
that may prove a good investment. Don’t make a 
fuss about it, but say you have a friend who is 
interested. The catalogue of effects, with the dates 
appointed for the sale of each, will of course be 
settled down there. I want to have an early copy’ 

‘That is very simple, said Mrs Basil, making a 
memorandum in her pocket-book : ‘you shall be 
among the very first to get one, Mr Coe—you may 
rely on that.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—OVER THE ROOF. 


Richard Yorke is still at Lingmoor; and though 
but a twelvemonth intervenes between him and 
freedom—or perhaps partly because of it—prison- 
life is growing insupportable. It is the last year 
of ‘a long term,’ as all ‘ old hands’ will tell you, 
which is the most trying. Impatience becomes 
more incontrollable as the limit of suffering is 
neared ; and just as, after a tedious and dangerous 
illness, the convalescent will rise too soon, and 
risk a relapse in his feverish desire to be well, so a 
prisoner will often make some wild endeavours to 
escape, when, if he did but wait a little—a span 
of time compared with that in which he has lain 
captive—his jealous doors would open of them- 
selves to let him pass in safety. But there are 
other reasons which are pressing Richard towards 
flight, and goading him (as he feels) to madness if 
he remain quiescent. He has quarrelled with all 
about him, and has suffered for it ; and he is now 
menaced with worse things. His sullenness, his 
brooding ire, have long transformed his nature ; 
civility, and even obedience, have become impos- 
sible for him, He kicks, as it were, against a 
chevaux-de-frise of steel. He has been starved on 
bread and water, and grown thin and fierce. He 
has been put, and not for nothing, into the dark 
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cell for hours, to brood as usual, and has come 
forth a more reckless devil than he went in. 

His warder and he are open foes. That cross- 

ined official has taken a strong antipathy to 

im, which is more than reciprocated ; and every 
time he enters his cell, sets foot, though uncon- 
scious of the fact, on the very threshold of the 
grave. He is the keeper of one who is almost a 
madman ; but the latter is sane on one point yet 
—he knows to whom his vengeance is mainly due; 
and while that knowledge lasts, his lesser foe is 
safe from him—safe, that is, at present; but a 

rovocation may be given which would compel this 
Ton -suffering victim—in years scarce a middle- 
aged man, in appearance gray and withered as the 
oldest within those prison walls—to give his passion 
way, and slay him. If something should take place, 
which this warder himself has prophesied would 
happen, it will be so; and all Richard's hoarded 
hate would then be useless, since it would have 
no heir, There has been flogging in the prison 
—an unusual punishment, and only inflicted for 

t offences, or for continued contumacy and 
ad conduct. A conspiracy was discovered, and 
seven of the ringleaders received three dozen lashes 
each, in presence of all the inmates of the jail. It 
was a punishment perhaps deserved and necessary, 
but honing enough to witness. Richard’s warder 
stood beside him, and while the cat was descend- 
ing on one wretch’s naked back, observed in a grim 
whisper: ‘Do you take warning, my man ; for if 
you are reported again, the governor says you are 
to have a dose of the same medicine’ 

Whether the man spoke truth or not, Richard 
believed him. It was more than probable that he 
would be reported, and by the very voice that 
uttered the menace. In a twelvemonth’s time 
there were three hundred and sixty-five opportu- 
nities, ten times told, of its being fulfilled. If 
such a sentence was ever passed upon him, as it 
was almost sure to be, Richard was well resolved 
that it should not be carried out; rather should 
this man die, and he himself, his slayer, be hung 
for it. His desire for vengeance upon those who 
had blasted his young life so cruelly, was as strong 
as ever—nay, stronger, fifty-fold ; but he knew that 
he could never bear the lash. Somehow or other, 
therefore, at all risks, he must escape from Ling- 
m 


oor. 
Robert Balfour was to be set free in a few days ; 
his conduct, though not good, having earned that 
much of remission. Richard was not envious of 
him, yet the contrast of their two positions made 
him perhaps more desperate and reckless. Of 
late months, the old man had been admitted to 
certain privileges accorded to such as have almost 
worked out their time, or who are otherwise recom- 
mended for them. He had been employed as ‘a 
cleaner,’ then as ‘a special’—in which position he 
was permitted to work out of doors without an 
attendant warder, and even (in his particular 
case, for he was growing very old and feeble) to 
have leave of absence for an hour or two. On 
some occasions it was his duty to bring round the 
prisoners’ meals; and then he saw Richard, and 
could even exchange a word or two with him 
alone. This happened upon the afternoon of the 
day when the public flogging had taken place. 
‘Balfour,’ said Richard earnestly, ‘will you do 
me a favour?’ 
‘Yes, lad, anything, replied the old man softly. 


The word ‘lad’ seemed so inapplicable to that 
gray-headed, care-lined face, which he had known 
so young and comely, that the misuse of it touched 
the speaker. ‘ You know I will’ 

‘Even though you should run a risk,’ said 
Richard, ‘ within a day or two of your freedom ?’ 

‘Ay; for your sake, I would do that, and more? 

‘God bless you, if there be a God,’ answered 
those haggard lips. ‘ Ask leave to go to the village 
to-morrow ; and get me a file.’ 

‘ Hush !—the warder.’ 

The conversation thus interrupted was resumed 
next day. 

‘Here is the file,’ said Balfour: ‘ hide it in your 
mattress, But, lad, you will be mad to use it. | 
pray you be patient. It is only a twelvemonth 
now.’ 

Richard shook his head, with a ghastly smile, 
*I must try,’ said he. 

‘Nay, nay; you will be retaken and flogged, 
lad : think of that.’ 

‘TI shall never be retaken, Balfour, at least alive, 

It was easy enough to read in Richard’s face the 
corroboration of his words. 

‘Have you any plan?’ asked the old man dis- 
consolately. 

‘Ihave. From my window here I see an open 
shed, with a coil of rope in it. I shall file my 
bars, and get that rope to-night ; climb back again 
here, and over the roof. i have calculated the 
distance from outside. I feel sure I can reach the 
parapet with my finger-tips as I stand upon the 
window-ledge, then ‘let myself down into the 
exercising-yard upon the west side.’ 

‘The walls about that yard are sixty feet high, 
lad.’ 

‘There is a spout in the north corner which will 
help me up; and if I reach the top without a broken 
neck, I make fast my rope, and slide on to the 
moor. From thence, no matter how dark it is— 
and it will be pitch dark, I reckon—I can make 
Bergen Wood. No power on earth shall stop me. 
If you told the warder yonder of my plan this 
moment, I should still escape—in another and 
more certain fashion” To look at him and read 
the resolute despair in his white face was to have 
no doubt of that. 

‘What must be, must be,’ sighed the old man. 
‘But for my sake, lad—for mine, who love you 
as a father loves his own son—be patient till 
to-morrow. This is my last day at Lingmoor. 
To-morrow I shall be free. I’ll come at night 
to the wall of the west yard, and throw a rope 
over the north corner, close by the spout you 
mention. It shall be made fast on my side, 
and if you do but lay hold of it, the rest is easy. 
Your scheme, as it now stands, is hopeless. 
No squirrel could climb that spout, far less 
a man reduced as you are ;’ and he glanced signifi- 
cantly at Richard’s shrunken limbs. 

‘You are the best of friends, Balfour—indeed, 
the only man that ever was my friend’ He 
stopped, as if overcome by an emotion that was 
so strange to him. ‘ At midnight then, to-morrow, 
I shall begin my work ; and in an hour from that 
time, if all goes well, I shall be at the spot ap- 

ointed. If I fail, you will remember Wheal 
anes 1? 

‘Yes, yes; but you will not fail—Keep a good 
heart,’ whispered the old man, as he hurried away 
at an approaching footstep. 
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But, in reality, Balfour had no hope. His 
experience of such attempts, and his knowledge of 
the difficulties to be surmounted in the present 
instance, forbade any expectation of Richard’s 
success, even in the matter of getting outside the 
prison walls; and supposing that was done, and 
the wood reached, what was to be looked for 
further but slow starvation, or death from the 
sharp-tipped arrows of the wintry wind. Still, 
Balfour’s help was promised, and would be given ; 
the old cracksman had many faults and vices, but 
he was not one to desert a friend at a pinch ; and 
Richard Yorke was really dear to him. 

As for Richard, notwithstanding the seasonable- 

ness of the other’s offer, and although he was him- 
self almost convinced that without such aid he 
could never effect his object, no sooner was he left 
alone, than he regretted that he had passed his 
word to put off the attempt another day. Suppose 
he should transgress some prison regulation between 
this and then, or be reported by his hostile attend- 
ant without having committed a transgression ! 
There were thirty-six hours of such perilous delay 
before him, and his impatience was already at 
fever-heat. By standing on his metal wash-stand, 
and peering through his bars, he could see that 
the coil of rope still lay in its accustomed place 
that afternoon, but would it remain there till to- 
morrow night? The very act of thus climbing to 
his window, which he could not resist, was a 
serious offence ; and if by any chance he should 
be found in possession of the file—then all was 
over. He was fully determined only to part with 
it with life itself. For once, the picture of Trevet- 
hick and his son-in-law (for he had heard before 
he left Cross Key of Harry’s marriage with his 
rival), unsuspecting, complacent, and exposed to 
the full force of his revenge, failed to occupy his 
loating thoughts ; they were fixed as ever there, 
ut on the means and not upon the end—his whole 
being was rapt in the coming enterprise. He 
feared the warder should read that forbidden word 
‘Escape’ in his eager eyes, or on his restless lips. 
A change of cell or a sudden examination of his 
bed-furniture—no uncommon occurrence—would 
prove his ruin. He took the file out of his mat- 
tress, and placed it in his breast: let that man 
beware who found it there ! 

At last the long night, which should have found 
him free, passed by, and the next weary day. The 
appointed time had come. 

t was past midnight, and not a sound was heard 
in the vast prison ; there was no moon, but a few 
stars shone on him as he worked at the iron bars; 
the noise of his file was muffled—he had rubbed it 
well with soap—but every now and then he paused 
and listened. He half fancied he could hear the 
distant tramp of the patrols, who, musket in hand, 
watched the walls of Lingmoor from the roofs of 
its four stone towers ; but it was only fancy, and, 
at all events, no one else but they was stirring. 
Years ago, he had gauged those bars, and calculated 
that not less than three must be sawn through to give 
his body room to pass ; but that was when he was 
young, and plump, and vigorous. He was vigorous 
now—the fever within him seemed to give him the 
strength of ten—but he was an old man to look 
at, and the flesh had left his bones. So much 
the better; there were only two bars to file instead 
of three. Finding the space sufficient, he twisted 
his blanket into a rope, fastened it to the broken 


we and so, by its aid, slipped noiselessly into the 
a 


That portion of the prison was low, and con- 
sisted but of two stories ; another cell window was 
immediately beneath his own, but, as he knew, | 
it was not used for prisoners. Still, he trembled 
as he — ast it. Suppose a hand had been 
pushed through to clasp his limbs, or a voice had 
given the alarm, and warned the watchful guards! 
But his feet touched ground in safety; his eyes, 
accustomed for long years to cleave the darkness, 
guided him straight to the shed and to the coil of 
rope. He seized it as the shipwrecked mariner 
clutches that which is thrown him from the shore 
to drag him through the roaring breakers, and 
then, winding it about his waist, he retraced his 
steps. To return to his cell window was compara- 
tively easy 5 but to stand upon its narrow ledge, 
and, clutching the parapet with his fingers, to draw 
himself up thereby, was a task that few, without 
the ~ of liberty to spur them, could have 
accomplished. Three times he failed; without 
something more of purchase for his hold, he felt 
the thing was beyond his powers. The ques- 
tion was, how broad was the stone coping? If, bya 
sudden spring, he could catch the other side of it, 
he might succeed; but if he missed, his hands 
would slide from the smooth surface, his feet could 
not regain their stand-point, and he would fall 
backwards twenty feet or so upon the stone court- 
yard. 

There was nothing for it but torun the risk. He 
gathered his strength together, shut his eyes, and 
made a vigorous spring: one hand caught a firm 
gripe, and, after a sharp struggle, the other gained 
it ; then he drew himself slowly up, and lay down 
in the gutter of the roof to gather breath and look 
about him. The prison was built like the four 
spokes of a wheel ; and, indeed, with the high wall 
circling round it, did closely resemble that image. 
Nearly the whole of the building could have been 
seen, had it been light enough, from his present 
position ; but, as it was, only the west wing was 
dimly visible, with its guardian tower, standing 
blackly up against its dark background of wintry 
night-sky. He could not make out the sentry on 
its top ; but now and then, when his circuit brought 
him nearest to his hiding-place, he could hear his 
measured footfall. 

Like a creeping thing, for he scarce used hand 
or foot at all, Richard slowly crawled and slid 
along the sloping roof, then swiftly over the 
vertex, while the patrol was at the most distant 

ortion of his round, and then once more, motion- 
ess and almost breathless, he lay down behind the 
western parapet. The exercising-yard, into which 
it was his object to drop, was just below him ; but 
it was necessary to find some object to which to 
fasten his rope ; and here he perceived how futile 
would have ee his plan of escape without assist- 
ance from without ; for here, having slid down it, 
he must needs leave his rope tied to a neighbour- 
ing chimney. There was not length enough to cut 
off, and be of any service afterwards, for the descent 
of the external wall, nigh sixty feet in height. If 
Balfour failed him, it was now, indeed, clear to him 
that his whole design must fail. Yonder — 
wall, higher even than his own present eleva’ 
position, could never be scaled by foot and hand, 
with only the help of a spout—nay, he doubted 
whether, even if he found the promised rope in 
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position, he could even make use of that; for, 
though agile, he had none of the sailor’s cunning. 

He made fast the coil which he had with him, 
however, and watching his opportunity, slid off the 
parapet into space. Such a feat seems easy enough 
to read of ; but to slide without noise down a loose 
and swinging rope for so great a distance, is no 
slight task to one unused to such gymnastics ; and 
besides, he had to check himself at intervals (which 
took the skin off from his hands, although at the 
time he did not feel it), lest he should suddenly reach 
the ground with a dull thud. He accomplished this 
in safety, and once more paused, his back pushed 
hard to the prison wall, while the warder passed, 
whose form he could now even make out, it was so 
immediately above him ; then he crossed the yard 
with a swift but anxious step, to its north corner, 
and peered about in the gloom for the promised 
rope ; the spout was there, smooth and ineffectual 
enough as a means of exit, but no rope. 

His heart died within him, and his hands trembled 
with anxiety and trepidation as they felt in vain for 
it along the smooth and lofty wall. Richard’s brain 
began to reel. He leaned his trembling brow 
against the cold iron of the spout, and endeavoured 
to think the matter out. He was sure of Balfour ; 
he felt certain that nothing but sudden and dangerous 
illness would have prevented him from keeping his 
word, But perhaps he had not been able to obtain 
a rope; such things were watchfully looked after 
in the neighbourhood of Lingmoor Prison, and 
might even not be procurable. Yet had such been 
the case, Balfour would not have volunteered that 
form of assistance. He was of opinion that the 
rope was there, then, and if so, it must have been 
thrown over by means of a stone, or weight of 
some kind. In that case, if the stone had rolled 
after reaching the ground, the rope might not be 
hanging like a plumb-line from the wall, but at 
an angle from it, and at some distance. He began 
to move, then, in a parallel line from the wall, still 
feeling right and left ; and on the third trial he 
caught in his stretched-out hand a string—a string- 
line such as a boy uses for his kite; and for an 
instant, the sense of the inefficacy of such means 
to effect his purpose froze him with despair. But 
presently pulling on the string, he found it gather 
in his hand, and pulling soltly on, more string, 
and then an end of thin but wire-strong rope, and 
then more rope. What was best of all was, that 
this rope was Knotted at intervals of every foot, so 
as to afford a strong firm hold. 

After many yards of this had been hauled in, 
he found resistance ; the end of it was evidently 
fast on the other side. Richard passed the 
rope round the bottom of the iron spout, and 
beneath an iron clasp, that prevented its slip- 
ping upward, and then made it taut. It was 
a perilous bridge even then, and supposing the 
watcher with his musket had not been, as he 
was, within easy gunshot of him; but it led from 
prison walls to liberty, and Richard did not hesitate 
for a moment to commit himself to it. Hand over 
hand, foot after foot, he dragged himself with 
infinite effort slowly upward ; but it was not now 
in his power to watch the patrol, and secure the 
most favourable moment for crossing the wall top, 
as he had done in the case of the roof. As ill-luck 
would have it, just as the sentry came to the north- 
ward portion of his beat, Richard’s form was vaguely 
visible against the sky, upon the very summit of 


the wall. The next instant he had crossed it, and 
at the hoarse cry ‘ Who’s there?’ had glided rapidly 
down upon the other side. The sentry’s gun was 
at his shoulder, and its sharp report rang through 
the silent night just as the convict reached the 
ground. The starlight was just sufficient, as the 
warder subsequently swore (and truly), to see the 
man was hit; he staggered and fell, but crawled 
away directly, and was lost in the surrounding 
gloom. 

At the same moment, all the prison seemed 
to wake to light and life, and the alarm-bell 
clashed out its hoarse notes of warning on the 
wintry air. 


AUTUMN. 
Comers Autumn like a merchant's daughter, rich 
In fortunes of her elder sisters. Round 
Her olive brow the chestnut locks bewitch, 
And her great yellow garments sweep the ground. 
She walks the grange, and sees the horses bound, 
In fleeting holiday, the paddock over ; 
Or cluster round the gate where the pied hound 
Smells at the bars, as if the leveret’s cover 
He scenteth from the bunchy grass and milky clover, 


She walks the farm-fields where the barley bristles, 
Where swells its piles the loaf-producing wheat, 
Where the soft dewy air, like minstrel, whistles 
His harvest-song ‘to the corn’s dancing feet ; 

She hears the reaper bloodless blows repeat, 
Beholds the sheaves blessed by the kissing breeze, 
Starts as the waggon grinds the hamlet’s street, 
Or, as it rumbles through the lane, she sees 

Its yellow mountain plundered by the filching trees. 
She walks the garden where the ebon eye 

Of the young Robin stares from leafy bower, 

Ere yet his bosom blooms with crimson dye, 

Or his wild warble thrills with half his power ; 
Where the young finches blossom like a flower, 


a 


Unfolding in the sun their silvery wings ; 

Where nimble titmice spend their festive hour 

Nibbling the honey-pear that sunward hings; 

Where the young Quaker merle wears drab, and never | 
sings. 

She walketh i’ the morning, azure stoled, 

When the wall’s shadow covers half the green, 

And on its edge the dew-lamp burns like gold, 

Twinkling amid the sunbeams’ kissing sheen ; 

When the swart early crow, with Dutch-like mien, 

Flaps with his oary wings the lake-like air, 

Hasting to join some great compatriot scene, 

Or bent on task of solitary care, 

Such as a father kind or frugal hind might share. 

She walketh neath the moon, who like a Reeve 

Ascends to take the sunless fields in charge, 

And sails above them all the crescive eve, 

As in a Cleopatra’s burning barge ; 

While far away on the horizon’s marge 

The hills like bodied air grow dim and dimmer, 

And hawk-moths, spinners, buzzing, brisk, at large, 

Boom on the window, where the lamp’s flames shimmer, 

And far away through trees convey their orange 
glimmer. 
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